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possible that several translations of Ivanhoe 
had already appeared in Germany within the 
years 1820-24? And if so, by whom? Then, 
Immermann speaks of omissions and condensa- 
tions in his translation. An idea of how much 
he left out can be gotten from the following 
figures. In the English Ivanhoe there are about 
199,800 words. In the translation of Otto 
Kandolf (Eeclam) there are about 176,280 
words. This is the difference that will gener- 
ally be found between an English original and 
a German translation of the same. The Ger- 
man will contain about seven-eighths as many 
words as the English on which the translation 
is based, although the space will be approxi- 
mately the same in both. Immermann's trans- 
lation, however, contains only about 138,100 
words. 

Immermann's Ivanhoe is not in the British 
Museum, nor is it in any one of the four largest 
libraries in the United States. The writer has 
just secured a copy in good condition. Should 
any one wish to make use of it as the basis of 
an investigation, the writer would be glad to 
place his copy at his or her disposal. If done 
in the spirit of Scotf s Dr. Dryasdust, this com- 
parative study would, to be sure, be a thank- 
less " Ochsenarbeit." If done otherwise, it 
might lead on to " Ivanhoe in Germany," and 
that would be very much worth while. 

Allen Wilson Portekfield. 
Columbia University. 



THE MILLER AND HIS SONS 

A song which has been preserved in Celia 
Thaxter's Among the Isles of Shoals deserves 
attention because of its possible antiquity. It 
is as follows : 

" The miller he called his oldest son, 
Saying, ' Now my glass it is almost run, 
If I to you the mill relate, 
What toll do you resign to take? ' 

" The son replied : ' My name is Jack, 
And out of a bushel I'll take a peck.' 
' Go, go, you fool!' the old man cried, 
And called the next to his bedside. 



"The second said: 'My name is Ralph, 
And out of a bushel I'll take a half.' 
' Go, go, you fool!' the old man cried, 
And called the next to his bedside. 

" The youngest said : ' My name is Paul, 
And out of a bushel I'll take it all!' 
'You are my son!' the old man cried, 
And shot up his eyes and died in peace." ' 

Mrs. Thaxter describes the man whom she 
heard sing this as one who had been a sailor 
most of his life. He had once been "head 
singer" of the church, and knew ballad after 
ballad " of love and of war." His great pecu- 
liarity was that he spoke the last word of each 
verse instead of singing it. 

There can be no question that this man was 
a genuine ballad-singer on American soil. It 
is equally clear that Mrs. Thaxter, although 
dependent on her memory, gives, on the whole, 
a trustworthy account of him and of his songs. 
We can judge of both matters from her record 
of the old man's singing of the popular ballad 
of Young Beichan or Lord Bateman. 

Mrs. Thaxter evidently knew only the 1839 
broadside version of the ballad, which was 
illustrated by Cruikshank, and pretty widely 
circulated in this country, while the ballad- 
singer knew another, and probably much older, 
version. Mrs. Thaxter accounted for the dif- 
ferences by saying that he had "remodeled" 
the ballad "with beautiful variations of his 
own." She gave as examples of his variations 
the forms of his proper names — Susan Fryan 
instead of Sophia, and Lord Bakum instead 
of Lord Bateman — and the passage in which 
the porter tells of the coming of Sophia. In 
the Cruikshank version the porter's message is 
given in two colorless lines, 

"O there is the fairest young lady 
As ever my two eyes did see." * 

1 Celia Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, edition of 1901, p. 81. 

'This is according to the American edition, New 
York, G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers, Madison 
Square; London, Bell & Daldy; 1871. The first edi- 
tion of Among the Isles of Shoals appeared two years 
later, in 1873. Professor Child reprinted a version 
of the ballad illustrated by Cruikshank in which the 
porter's speech is two stanzas and a half in length. 
It is probable, however, that Mrs. Thaxter knew only 
the shorter version, as otherwise she would hardly 
have been so impressed with the ballad-singer's verses- 
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The ballad-singer of the Isles of Shoals gave 
the porter's message in two stanzas, as follows: 

" Seven long years have I tended your gate, sir, 
Seven long years out of twenty-three, 
But so fair a creetur as now stands waitin' 
Neyer before with my eyes did see. 

* 0, she has rings on every finger, 

And round her middle if she's one she has three; 
O, I'm sure she's got more good gold about her 
Than would buy your bride and her companie!" 

Eeference to Professor Child's English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads shows that these two 
stanzas are parallel to two in Version A, 8 al- 
though there are minor differences in phrasing. 
The most marked of these is in the last two 
lines, which in Version A run, 

" An there's as meikle goud aboon her brow 
As woud buy an earldome o Ian to me." 

Other versions also have the long speech, prac- 
tically the same as in A. 

In like fashion the ballad-singer's names ap- 
proximate the commonest forms. His Bakum 
resembles Beichan, which is the favorite form 
of the hero's name, and his Susan Fryan is 
similar to Susan Pye, which appears in ten out 
of fourteen versions of the ballad. 4 The names 
with which Mrs. Thaxter was familiar are, on 
the other hand, rare. Lord Bateman is found 
only in the Cruikshank version, and Sophia in 
only two versions. 

The fact that the old singer's version cor- 
responds with other versions which were un- 
known to Mrs. Thaxter proves not only that he 
was in possession of traditional material, but 
also that Mrs. Thaxter's account is essentially 
true. 

The song of the miller and his sons seems to 
be, like the ballad, traditional material. In 
subject matter and in general structure it ap- 
pears to be old. It has two ballad characteris- 
tics, namely, impersonality of narrative and 
incremental repetition. Minor metrical and 
verbal peculiarities which indicate a late date 

» Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
I, p. 464. 

*Ibid., I, p. 455. 



of composition are easily accounted for, first, 
by possible changes on the part of the singer, 
and second, by the fact that Mrs. Thaxter, ac- 
cording to her own statement, only half re- 
membered the song. 

Two interesting parallels to the song are to 
be found. 

The miller who takes a peck out of each 
bushel is referred to in Robert Greene's James 
the Fourth:' 

"Slipper: Why, sir, your father was a 
miller that could shift for a pecke of grist in 
a bushell, and you a faire-spoken gentleman 
that can get more land by a lye then an honest 
man by his readie money." 

The rime of the last stanza occurs in a 
slightly similar death-bed scene in Pope. 6 

" I give and I devise (old Euclio said, 
And sigh'd) my lands and tenements to Ned." 
"Your money, Sir;" "My money, Sir, what allt 
Why, — if I must — (then wept) I give it Paul." 

Although this may easily be mere coincidence 
resulting from an obvious and easy rime, there 
is a possibility that Pope found the rime all 
the more convenient to his hand because he 
knew the song of the miller and his sons. 



Carrie A. Habpeb. 



Mt. Holyoke College. 



VARIATION 1ST THE OLD HIGH GEE- 
MAN" POST-OTPBIDIAF POEMS 

I. Cheistus und die Samakiterin 

Miillenhoff s theory that this fragment (even 
in an older form) was known to Otfrid and that 
it to a certain extent influenced him in his 
treatment of the same subject, has been con- 
vincingly refuted by Steinmeyer, Erdmann 
and Braune. Otfrid himself nowhere mentions 
any specific German poetry which might have 
served him as a model, but rather poses as a 
pioneer in his preface to Liutbert and in his 

5 PreShakspeiian Drama, ed. Manly, H, p. 357. 
* Pope, M oral Essays, Epistle 1. 11. 256-259. 



